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Friends  and  Nuclear  Issues 

This  topic  was  suggested  by  Friend  Edith  Hussey 
during  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  last  June. 

She  expressed  her  concern  for  Friends’  renewed 
corporate  consideration  of  the  spread  of  nuclear 
technology  (and  its  consequent  effects  in  our 
society  and  in  the  world)  and  for  Friends’  con- 
scientious responses.  Many  Friends  in  our  three 
western  yearly  meetings  have  been  actively  oppos- 
ing the  development  and  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  power,  specifically  in  Seattle: 
the  anti-Trident  nuclear  submarine  construction; 
in  Oregon:  the  Trojan  Decomissioning  Alliance;  in 
California:  the  U.C.  Labs  Conversion  Project  and 
the  Mid-Peninsula  Conversion  Project  as  well  as  the 
Abalone  Alliance  to  block  development  of  nuclear 
power  plants;  in  Colorado:  the  Rocky  Flats  Action 
Group,  a coalition  to  close  the  nuclear  weapons 
plant  at  Rocky  Flats  near  Denver  and  Boulder;  in 
Hawaii:  the  work  of  Friends  and  others  to  create  a 
nuclear-free  Pacific. 

However,  there  are  also  Friends  engaged  in 
nuclear  industries  and  other  Friends  whose  view- 
points differ.  Among  some  Friends  there  has  been 
little  open  communication  and  focus  on  these 
issues,  although  there  is  greater  unity  and  accep- 
tance of  the  need  for  disarmament  and  peace  con- 
version than  there  is  on  the  uses  of  nuclear  power 
as  an  energy  source. 

Therefore,  your  editor  invites  all  of  you  to  join 
in  a nuclear  dialogue  through  the  pages  of  Friends 
Bulletin  so  that  we  really  participate  in  the  labor 
of  hearing  and  understanding  all  our  insights  and 
wisdom.  This  will  be,  in  part,  a memorial  for 
Edith  Hussey  who  died  this  past  fall  and  a spiritual 
exercise  which  will  require  much  of  us,  surely,  as 
we  encounter  our  differences. 

Stewart  and  Charlotte  Meacham  in  the  January 
’79  issue  of  the  newsletter  for  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  Hawaii  reflect  on  Quaker  concerns: 

Being  Friends  means  to  be  ourselves,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  part  of  a community 
made  up  of  persons  quite  different  from 
ourselves.  How  can  we  be  true  to  ourselves 
and  at  the  same  time  tolerate,  acknowledge, 
and  remain  open  to  the  truth  in  others  with 
whom  we  may  disagree.  . .?  How  can  we 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  as  we  see  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  support  Friends  who  see 
things  differently?  Being  a Friends  Meeting 
is  always  a creative  adventure.  It  is  not  so 
much  an  effort  to  convince  others  that  they 
should  agree  with  us,  as  an  effort  to  grow  in 
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truth  by  being  open  to  the  truth  in  others 
with  whom  we  may  disagree.  When  this 
happens  among  us  and  at  the  same  moment, 
we  have  a sense  of  the  gathered  meeting. 

Thus  being  Friends  is  intensely  personal 
and  profoundly  social.  We  sense  within  our- 
selves that  which  is  of  God,  and  at  the 
same  instant  we  know  that  what  we  sense  in 
ourselves  is  working  in  every  other  person. 
Thus  war,  prejudice,  and  exploitation 
become  religiously  unacceptable.  How  can 
we  kill  or  reject  those  within  whom  God’s 
truth  is  at  work?  Our  own  opportunity  to 
grow  in  truth  depends  upon  our  readiness 
to  be  open  to  the  truth  in  others,  and  espe- 
cially in  others  with  whom  we  disagree. 

This  is  the  way  of  Friends. 

In  this  spirit,  then,  let  us  proceed. 

Shirley  Ruth 

Live  Without  Trident 

Excerpted  from  Ballast,  December  1978 

More  than  300  persons  supported  by  four  thou- 
sand others  committed  civil  disobedience  on  May 
22  and  23,  1978,  as  they  climbed  over  the  barbed- 
wire  fence  and  entered  the  proposed  base  of  the 
Trident  Nuclear  Submarine  and  Missile  System  at 
Bangor,  Washington. 

Trident  is  the  Navy’s  proposed  system  to  modern- 
ize the  sea  component  of  the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
arsenal.  It  includes  a fleet  of  15-30  new  atomic- 
powered  submarines  and  two  types  of  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  called  Trident  1 and  II. 
The  Washington  Post  quoted  a Pentagon  official 
who  said  the  Trident  program,  if  completed,  would 
be  “the  most  expensive  weapon  in  the  history  of 
warfare,”  the  total  cost  estimated  as  high  as  $80 
billion  with  as  many  as  4 bases  around  the  world. 

A fleet  of  30  subs  could  deliver  12,240  nuclear  war- 
heads, each  with  a blast  5 times  that  which  ripped 
through  Hiroshima. 

One  of  the  largest  mass  trials  in  United  States 
history  took  place  in  Seattle  in  December  in  which 
176  persons  were  charged  with  the  crime  of 
re-entering  the  proposed  Trident  base.  The  defen- 
dants planned  to  base  their  defense  around  several 
issues:  Trident’s  first-strike  abilities  which  consti- 
tute a capability  for  a war  of  agression  forbidden 
by  International  Laws  recognized  by  this  country. 
Many  Canadian  defendants  say  that,  without  rights 


of  U.S.  citizenship,  they  could  not  vote  or  other- 
wise affect  American  actions  which  placed  them  in 
danger,  so  they  had  no  other  alternative  then  to 
act  as  they  did.  Other  defendants  contend  that 
their  actions  were  justified  because  the  danger 
from  Trident  is  greater  than  the  danger  of  their 
“illegally”  entering  the  Bangor  base.  Furthermore, 
the  176  contend  that  the  very  life  of  the  planet  is 
put  in  grave  danger  by  deployment  of  a weapons 
system  as  “hair-trigger  awesome  as  Trident.” 

No  such  testimonies  were  admitted  as  evidence 
as  the  government  presented  the  case  as  having 
only  one  issue  — whether  or  not  the  defendants 
in  fact  re-entered  the  base.  On  January  2 a “guilty” 
verdict  was  handed  down.  Sentencing  will  occur 
on  January  29. 

(Many  Friends  from  Olympia,  Tacoma,  Eastside, 
and  University  Meetings  provided  much  support 
and  were  involved  in  the  planning,  publicity,  march, 
and  civil  disobedience.  Among  those  Friends  who 
face  sentencing  and  a maximum  penalty  of  six 
months  in  jail  and  a $500  fine  are:  Gwyneth 
Runnings,  John  Runnings,  John  Affolter,  Todd 
Litman,  and  Jack  Rubenstein.) 

My  Responsibility  and  Nuclear  Power 

Helen  Stritmatter 
Eastside  Meeting 

Is  it  my  responsibility  as  a Friend  to  oppose 
actively  the  further  development  and  stock  piling 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  building  and  operation 
of  nuclear  power  plants?  Yes! 

Pacifist  Friends  are  sometimes  asked  what  they 
would  do  if  someone  threatened  to  kill  a member 
of  their  family.  If  I as  a Friend  really  believe  what 
I profess,  I recognize  that  in  fact  every  day  a mem- 
ber of  my  family  is  killed  — sometimes  a violent 
sudden  death,  sometimes  the  violent  slower  death 
produced  by  radiation  or  other  environmental  pol- 
lutants. I am  a gut  level  pacifist!  I do  not  know 
in  my  head  what  I will  do  when  put  to  the  test, 
but  I do  know  what  I yearn  to  be  able  to  do. 

I do  know  that  the  men,  women,  and  children 
dying  in  active  fighting  in  many  places  in  the  world 
tonight  are  my  family.  I do  know  that  some  of 
them  would  not  die  if  my  country  did  not  supply 
the  weapons.  I do  know  that  the  “limited  nuclear 
war”  now  being  discussed  as  possible  U.S.  strategy 
is  a contradiction  in  terms.  Nuclear  war  can  never 
be  “limited.”  This  stuff  spreads,  whether  from 

(Continued  on  Page  76) 
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(My  Responsibility:  cont.  from  Page  75) 

“conventional”  nuclear  bombs,  neutron  bombs,  or 
from  nuclear  power  plant  waste.  It  violates  the 
Geneva  Accords  which  bar  nations  from  using  nox- 
ious substances  which  may  indiscriminately  kill 
non-combatants.  The  U.S.  constitution  specifically 
states  that  we  are  bound  to  abide  by  international 
law.  Under  the  principles  established  at  Nuremberg, 
it  is  right  for  citizens  to  work  actively  to  oppose 
their  government  when  it  plans  for  aggressive 
warfare. 

I am  appalled  by  the  linking  of  arms  transfers  to 
our  administration’s  efforts  to  bring  Israel  and 
Egypt  to  a peaceful  solution  in  the  Middle  East  and 
by  our  apparent  uncritical  acceptance  of  Great 
Britain’s  plan  to  sell  fighter  planes  to  China  in 
order  to  enhance  the  balance  of  trade  and  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  British  workers.  I have  statistics  to 
prove  that  equal  amounts  of  money  spent  in  the 
production  of  consumer  goods  or  on  public  ser- 
vice projects  would  generate  more  work  for  more 
people.  Surely  devoting  50%  of  the  income  tax 
dollar  to  military  pursuits,  the  massive  violence 
contemplated  by  both  of  the  superpowers  in  the 
name  of  security,  and  failing  to  meet  basic  human 
needs  in  this  country  has  something  to  do  with  the 
apparent  increase  in  violence  “on  the  streets.” 

The  anti-Trident,  anti-nuclear  power  movement 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  in  good  hands,  heads, 
and  hearts;  and  many  Eriends  are  a part  of  it. 

Public  witness  and  civil  disobedience  have  been 
carried  out  with  careful  preparation,  using  non- 
violent techniques,  and  with  a genuine  regard  for 
the  humanity  of  those  whose  philosophy  and/or 
work  cause  them  to  take  different  stands.  I have 
come  to  feel  that  these  important  issues  cannot  be 
argued  or  debated,  and  I need  to  learn  to  encourage 
others  to  search  for  their  own  answers  at  a deep 
level. 

Whether  my  action  to  turn  humankind  away 
from  war-making  to  peace-making,  from  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  plants  to  the  development  of 
alternative  renewable  energy  sources  takes  the 
form  of  more  letters  to  legislators,  participation  in 
the  “New  Call  to  Peace  Making,”  income  tax  refu- 
sal, or  civil  disobedience  is  not  the  issue.  What  is 
important  is  that  I become  more  active  before  it  is 
too  late  and  that  I practice  standing  for  what  I 
deeply  believe.  Then,  perhaps,  when  someone 
threatens  a member  of  my  family,  I will  make  a 
choice  which  I yearn  to  be  able  to  make. 


Davis  Friends  Meeting 
Davis,  California 

William  K.  Coblentz,  Chairman 
Regents  of  the  University  of  California 
Bank  of  America  Plaza,  Suite  3100 
555  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  California  94104 

Dear  Mr.  Coblentz: 

This  is  a statement  of  concern,  with  a number  of 
recommendations  by  the  Davis  Friends  Meeting  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  regard- 
ing the  involvement  of  the  University  of  California 
in  the  Lawrence  Livermore  and  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratories.  We  wish  to  inform  you  that  we 
oppose  the  continued  involvement  of  the  University 
in  that  part  of  the  work  of  the  Laboratories  devoted 
to  research  and  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 
For  over  300  years  Friends  have  been  opposed  to 
war  and  preparations  for  war.  We  work  to  remove 
the  causes  of  war  and  to  alleviate  its  consequences. 

We  are  appalled  by  the  role  of  the  Universi  ;y  in 
the  management  and  direction  of  the  laboratories 
whose  work  in  nuclear  weapons  research  and  devel- 
opment is  increasing  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war 
and  fearsome  insecurity.  Rather  than  shedding 
light  on  insane  nuclear  policies  and  the  mindless  glo- 
bal arms  race,  the  University  is  a silent  partner  with 
the  military-industrial-scientific  complex  and  has 
lent  a cloak  of  academic  and  scholarly  legitimacy 
to  those  persons  and  agencies  whose  policies  and 
actions  would  destroy  us  all  in  the  name  of  security. 

We  believe  the  Regents  immediately  should  take 

the  following  steps: 

1 . Declare  its  intention  to  halt  all  nuclear  and 
other  weapons  and  arms  research  and  development 
at  LLL  and  LASL  and  other  departments  of  the 
University. 

2.  Establish  an  administrative  framework  which 
will  convert  the  resources  and  human  talent  of  the 
Labs  and  the  University  in  general  from  research 
and  development  of  nuclear  and  other  armaments 
to  research  and  development  of  non-polluting 
energy  sources,  and  other  constructive  activity. 

3.  Require  that  faculty  research  activity  within 
University  programs  be  reviewed  periodically  for 
identification  of  involvement  with  weapons  research 
or  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

4.  Foster  the  development  and  implementation 
of  University-wide  policies  and  programs  that  will 
point  up  the  crucial  dangers  of  the  arms  race  and 
the  need  for  peaceful  alternatives  to  the  conflict 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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We  have  reviewed  the  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committees  appointed  by  the  Univer- 
sity administration  on  these  issues  (the  “Zinner 
Committee,”  and  the  more  recent  “Gerberding  Com- 
mittee”) and  find  little  hope  for  substantial  changes 
in  University  policy  even  if  their  recommendations 
were  fully  implemented. 

Our  concern  and  recommendations  will  be  made 
known  to  Friends  Meetings  in  University  commun- 
ities, Friends  organizations,  and  other  groups  and 
individuals.  Hopefully,  the  Regents  will  take  the 
initiative  and  exercise  firm  leadership  in  this  matter. 
We  believe  you  will  discover  enthusiastic  support 
here  and  throughout  the  world  once  you  take  the 
steps  we  have  suggested. 

On  behalf  of  Davis  Friends  Meeting, 

Sincerely, 

Ted  Neff,  Convenor, 

Peace  & Social  Order 

Committee. 

Vera  Loomis,  Clerk 

Background  material  for  Davis  Monthly  Meeting 
concern  to  end  U.C.  involvement  in  nuclear  weapons 
research. 

By  John  Draper  — Davis  Meeting 

Practically  all  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  research, 
development,  and  testing  has  been  conducted  under 
U.C.  administration,  going  back  to  1943.  The  work 
at  Los  Alamos  between  1943  and  1945  culminated 
in  the  bombs  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory  was  established 
in  1952,  and  from  its  work  has  come  the  develop- 
ment of  warheads  for  the  Atlas,  Titan,  Polaris, 
Minuteman,  Poseidon,  and  Lance  missiles.  Latest 
in  the  procession  are  the  warheads  for  the  B-1 
Bomber  and  the  Trident  submarines.  Research  on 
an  un-named  nuclear  artillery  shell  has  been  in  pro- 
gress since  the  1950’s,  a weapon  that  is  now  known 
as  the  neutron  bomb. 

These  two  laboratories  are  owned  by  the  federal 
government  and  funded  first  under  the  A.E.C., 
then  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration, and  now  the  Department  of  Energy.  Fed- 
eral money  on  the  order  of  $435  million  yearly  pays 
for  the  operation  of  the  laboratories.  The  govern- 
ment pays  U.C.  $3.8  million  annually  to  administer 
the  labs.  The  size  of  the  operation  can  be  judged 
by  the  realization  that  the  $435  million  labs’  price- 
tag  amounts  to  20  percent  of  the  entire  U.C.  budget. 

It  is  true  that  research  is  also  carried  on  in  other, 
more  peaceful  pursuits,  such  as  solar,  geo-thermal. 


and  fossil  energy;  bio-medical  research;  and  nuclear 
power,  but  at  least  70  percent  of  all  projects  are 
directly  weapons-related,  or  have  applications  of 
military  value.  For  example,  in  1977,  out  of  over 
7000  workers  at  Livermore,  only  23  people  and 
$900,000  were  devoted  to  solar  energy  research. 

Since  1976  organized  opposition  to  the  involve- 
ment of  U.C.  in  weapons  development  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  U.C.  Nuclear  Weapons  Labs  Con- 
version Project^  a coalition  of  many  organizations 
and  individuals,  but  principally  four:  AFSC  in  San 
Francisco,  War  Resisters  League/West,  Ecumenical 
Peace  Institute,  and  Berkeley  Students  for  Peace. 
This,  Project  and  its  predecessors  have  been  able  to 
persuade  the  U.C.  Regents  to  appoint  two  academic 
review  committees,  one  in  1970,  and  one  in  1977. 

Unfortunately,  very  little  has  come  of  the  com- 
mittees’ recommendations.  As  the  result,  the  Con- 
version Project  has  continued  to  amass  information 
and  to  develop  a carefully  worked  out  and  practi- 
cable plan  for  conversion  of  the  laboratories  from 
weapons  research  to  basic  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  sources  of  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

The  Conversion  Project  takes  the  position  that 
“in  reality  the  labs  are  controlled  by  the  military, 
not  civilians,  and  there  is  substantive  evidence  of 
the  very  active  political  role  lab  officials  have  played 
in  shaping  U.S.  nuclear  policy,  such  as  their  aggres- 
sive lobbying  for  the  neutron  bomb.  By  playing  a 
silent  partner  in  this  arrangement,  by  lending  a man- 
tle of  legitimacy  to  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  the 
secrecy  surrounding  it,  the  University  has  committed 
a grave  disservice  to  the  people  of  this  nation  . . . 
Great  potential  exists  for  conversion  to  basic  energy 
research  that  would  meet  our  increasing  need  for 
safe,  renewable  energy  sources.” 

Dave  McFadden,  Director  of  the  Peace  Conver- 
sion Program  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  sits  on  the  steering  committee  of  the 
U.C.  Nuclear  Weapons  Lab  Conversion  Project. 

He  is  currently  devoting  one-half  day  per  week  to 
this  Project.  The  following  are  excerpts  from  his 
testimony  before  the  U.C.  Gerberding  Committee 
on  October  5,  1977. 

“The  central  question  before  the  committee,  on 
which  it  has  only  touched,  is  the  critical  one:  Does 
the  University  of  California  wish  to  continue  to  be 
the  administrator  of,  and  de  facto  lobbyist  for,  an 
accelerated  program  of  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment for  the  United  States?  ...  If  there  is  some 
feeling  within  the  Committee  that  this  is  an  inap- 
propriate role  for  the  university  to  be  playing,  there 

( Continued  on  Page  78) 
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(Davis  Concern:  Cont  from  Page  77) 
are  really  two  alternatives.  First,  the  university 
could  cancel  its  contracts  with  D.O.E.  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  get  out  of  the  weapons  business  — 
leaving  it  for  someone  else  to  administer  the  labs. 
Secondly,  the  university  could  direct  that  changes 
be  made,  both  within  the  laboratories  and  in  the 
character  of  the  relationship  between  the  univer- 
sity and  the  labs,  which  would  move  the  labs  away 
from  weapons  work  and  toward  conversion  ...  I 
would  submit  that  this  second  path  has  not  really 
been  tried,  that  there  have  never  been  developed  a 
clear  and  detailed  set  of  recommendations  for  the 
university  to  change  the  laboratories  and  assist  in 
changing  the  direction  of  the  country.  I believe 
that  this  is  the  challenge  for  this  committee:  to 
detail  the  new  directions.” 

(This  minute  was  adopted  by  PYM,  1978,  with 
the  request  that  member  meetings  consider  it. 

A major  action  is  planned  for  May  15  at  the 
Livermore  U.C.  Lab  to  call  for  an  end  to  weapons 
research  and  for  the  conversion  of  the  labs.  All 
Friends  concerned  about  this  issue  are  invited  to 
participate.  The  project  number  is  626-6976  or 
642-4136.) 

On  Morality  and  Nuclear  Power  Plants 

Otto  Steinhardt 
San  Francisco  Meeting 

Why  do  we  need  more  power  plants  of  any  type  — 
nuclear  or  otherwise?  There  are  ever  more  people, 
new  homes  with  lights,  television,  air  conditioners, 
swimming  pool  pumps  and  heaters,  more  streets  to 
be  lighted,  and  more  cars  to  be  made  and  displayed 
in  floodlighted  salesrooms,  and  larger  schools  with 
floodlighted  stadiums.  More  food  is  needed,  for 
which  water  must  be  pumped  and  fertilizer  and 
insecticides  manufactured.  To  protect  all  of  this 
from  an  envious  world  we  must  produce  ever  more 
military  hardware  and  explosives.  The  needs  are 
great.  Therefore,  we  need  more  power  plants. 

But  why  must  they  be  nuclear?  Coal  is  abundant 
and  does  not  need  to  be  imported.  But  coal  mining 
is  a hazardous  occupation  if  one  goes  underground, 
and  a land-destroyer  if  one  mines  on  the  surface. 
And  the  acid  drainage  from  coal  mines  is  a destoyer 
of  rivers.  Gases  from  coal-burning  result  in  acid 
rain,  and  the  ultra-fine  particles  are  probably  car- 
cinogenic. The  wet  solids  which  result  from  scrub- 
bing the  flue  gases  are  a tremendous  physical  bur- 
den to  bequeath  to  our  children,  and  the  additional 
carbon  dioxide  beclouds  the  atmosphere  so  that  the 


earth  will  become  more  and  more  like  a greenhouse. 
We  can,  and  do,  burn  oil  instead  of  coal,  to  a large 
extent,  so  long  as  it  and  our  economy  can  stand 
the  traffic.  Besides  the  economic  poison  which 
this  produces,  there  is,  as  with  coal,  a great  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  put  into  the  atmosphere,  as  well 
as  smog  chemicals  we  have  heard  so  much  (and 
know  so  little)  about.  We  use  sunpower  and  wind- 
power  directly  to  some  extent,  and  wish  we  could 
use  them  a great  deal  more.  Although  less  harm- 
ful chemically,  we  must  not  expect  that  even  here 
we  will  get  something  for  nothing.  To  produce 
power  in  the  tremendous  quantities  needed  by  our 
complex  and  expanding  culture  will  take  a great 
amount  of  natural  resources  and  land.  The  possi- 
bilities for  alteration  of  climate  and  for  loss  of  fer- 
tility of  soil  in  the  vincinity  of  such  power  genera- 
tors is  hinted  at  but  unknown.  And  the  tim.e  lag 
before  feasible  methods  can  be  developed  must  be 
reckoned  with. 

O.K.,  nuclear  plants  are  not  the  only  power 
sources  with  big  problems.  But  aren’t  the  dangers 
of  nuclear  plants  head-and-shoulders  above  all  the 
others?  Maybe,  and  maybe  not.  Nuclear  power  is 
wasteful.  Half  of  the  liberated  energy  goes  into  the 
cooling  water  (instead  of  one-third,  as  v/ith  fossil- 
fueled  plants).  About  98%  of  the  energy  which 
could  be  liberated  from  the  fuel  doesn’t  get  released 
(unless  the  economics  of  fast  breeders  and  pluto- 
nium are  adopted).  And  there  is  the  danger  of  run- 
away reactors  which  could  melt  into  the  earth  in  a 
big,  hot  blob  (an  extremely  unlikely  event,  given 
all  the  care  taken  to  prevent  it;  and  if  it  did  happen, 
the  cooldown  rate  is  so  high  that  it  will  stop  mov- 
ing after  it  has  sunk  a few  feet  down).  There  is  an 
extremely  unlikely  possibility  of  releasing  a radio- 
active cloud  from  a cracked  containment  shell. 

Such  an  accident  has  all  the  danger  represented  by 
a comparable  likely  accident  in  which  a large  com- 
mercial airliner,  shortly  after  takeoff,  crashes  into 
a fully-occupied  football  stadium.  Disposal  of 
nuclear  wastes  is  a problem  and  represents  a great 
burden  on  future  generations.  Of  course,  we  are 
already  engaged  in,  or  planning  to  enlarge  our  capa- 
city for,  burdening  our  descendants  in  many  non- 
nuclear ways  but  this  is  going  to  be  particularly 
lethal  and  unusually  long  lasting,  isn’t  it?  And 
that’s  why  it’s  immoral  to  build  and  produce  elec- 
tric power  from  nuclear  power  plants,  isn’t  it? 

Not  necessarily  so. 

We  have  already  greatly  burdened  our  descendants 
with  nuclear  wastes  by  producing  thousands  of 
nuclear  bombs;  and,  although  this  clearly  threatens 
their  welfare  and  freedom,  we  have  made  little  pro- 
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gress  toward  stopping  the  process,  much  less  elimi- 
nating it.  Also,  we  are  using  up  resources  and  poi- 
soning the  air  and  destroying  our  economy  merely 
by  maintaining  readiness  to  go  to  war,  whether  we 
ever  use  the  bombs  or  not.  So  the  use  of  nuclear 
power  doesn’t  seem  particularly  lethal  by  compari- 
son with  our  warmaking  activities. 

In  the  normal  course  of  maintaining  our  enviably 
high  standard  of  living  we  mine  and  use  and  then 
dump  large  amounts  of  asbestos,  chlorine,  mer- 
cury, arsenic,  chromium,  lead,  and  salts,  and  acids. 
These  are  all  toxic  and  many  of  them  are  extremely 
(even  infinitely)  long-lived.  We  have  not  developed 
foolproof  methods  of  isolating  such  wastes  and 
keeping  future  generations  from  ingesting  them. 

Besides  direct  wastefulness  of  electric  energy  in 
our  everyday  lives  (in  ways  too  well-known  and  too 
numerous  to  mention)  we  have  industrial  wasteful- 
ness. Production  of  aluminum  requires  electric 
power  in  great  quantities.  We  consume  a great 
amount  of  aluminum,  often  wastefully.  Aluminum 
cans  and  foils  and  furniture  are  all  very  convenient 
and  even  attractive  and  so  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  our  wellbeing  and  our  lifestyle,  making  the 
immorality  of  nuclear  power’s  wastefulness  less 
impressive  by  comparison  with  our  general,  cultural 
wastefulness. 

In  fact,  all  of  the  arguments  against  use  of  nuclear 
power  become  blurry  to  me  when  viewed  in  the 
general  context  of  our  way  of  life.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  matter  of  how  risky  it  is  to  operate 
nuclear  power  plants.  If  we  were  to  apply  to  all 
aspects  of  our  life  the  risk  standards  considered 
appropriate  for  nuclear  plants,  we  would  give  up 
using  automobiles,  aircraft,  rockets,  acetylene, 
ammonia,  genetics  research,  and  dynamite.  Indi- 
vidually we  continually  subject  ourselves  to  risk  of 
accident,  but,  nevertheless,  we  very  seldom  sustain 
injury.  And,  surely  the  stockpiling  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons in  a lawless  world  is  not  governed  by  rational 
evaluations  of  the  risks  we  are  taking  in  doing  so. 
No,  we  do  not  live  by  considerations  of  safety 
alone.  We  can  have  as  much  safety  as  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for,  and  the  paying  must  in  many  cases  be 
in  kind;  that  is,  we  must  give  up  something,  or  do 
without  things  we  would  like  to  have. 

If  we  are  willing  to  get  along  with  less  electric 
power,  we  can  have  a cleaner  and  safer  world. 

But  to  think  that  the  banning  of  nuclear  power 
plants  is  going  to  enable  us  to  achieve  that  happy 
end  is  naive. 


A Nuclear  Free  Pacific 

Stewart  & Charlotte  Meacham 
Honolulu  Friends  Meeting 

Increasingly  the  Pacific  is  the  key  to  nuclear  dis- 
armament, and  nuclear  disarmament  is  the  key  to 
disarmament  in  general.  There  cannot  be  a nuclear- 
free  Pacific  until  there  is  a nuclear-free  Hawaii. 
Friends  continue  to  press  toward  more  effective 
disarmament.  Recent  accomplishments  were: 
a)  A three-day  welcome  to  500  Japanese  delegates 
to  the  Special  Session  of  the  UN  on  Disarmament 
in  June,  b)  Two  vigils  at  West  Loch,  Pearl  Harbor, 
where  facilities  for  nuclear  bomb  storage  and  main- 
tenance are  being  built,  c)  A Hiroshima  Day  Walk 
and  Silent  Vigil  in  Waikiki,  d)  Launching  of  the 
Opihi  Alliance  against  nuclear  weapons  and  con- 
tamination. e)  Hawaiian  participation  in  the  recent 
conference  in  Ponape  for  strengthening  the  cam- 
paigns around  the  Pacific  for  a nuclear-free  Pacific. 

In  Hawaii  new  developments  in  this  campaign  are 
now  occurring  with  the  cooperation  of  Catholic 
Action,  Friends,  Opihi  Alliance,  Women’s  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  and  con- 
cerned individuals. 

Nuclear  Disarmament  Action  in  Hawaii 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  AFSC 

When  Ian  Lind  and  colleagues  first  approached 
the  generals  and  admirals  in  Hawaii,  asking  whether 
the  military  installations  on  Oahu  contained  nuclear 
weapons,  they  were  told:  “We  neither  confirm  nor 
deny  their  presence.”  Not  a person  to  be  daunted 
by  military  intransigence,  Ian  hired  a plane  and  flew 
over  the  installations,  photographing  them.  He  and 
his  colleagues  also  read  numerous  military  regula- 
tions and  manuals  which  listed  specifications  for 
security  controls  at  nuclear  weapons  sites.  Then 
they  walked  through  the  pineapple  fields,  checking 
the  fences  which  enclose  the  military’s  property, 
measuring  the  mesh  and  noting  the  security  features. 
When  the  findings  were  again  responded  to  by  the 
military  with  “we  neither  confirm  nor  deny,”  AFSC 
contacted  the  press  and  state  officials,  presenting 
them  with  documentation  of  the  presence  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  Oahu.  Numerous  articles 
appeared  in  Hawaii  newspapers  as  a result,  and 
public  exposure  and  pressure  forced  the  Navy  to 
close  one  major  nuclear  base  in  Hawaii,  a measure 
of  success  of  this  local  disarmament  action. 


Pam  Solo 
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Martin  Cobin,  Boulder  Meeting, 
Rocky  Flats  Demonstration 


Elise  Boulding,  Boulder  Meeting 
Speaker,  Rocky  Flats  Demonstration 


Diablo  Canyon  Anti-Nuclear  Demonstration 
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Tlie  Struggle  to  Stop  Nuclear  Power 

David  Hartsough 

San  Francisco  Meeting/ AFSC  Staff 

In  this  article  I would  like  to  touch  on  three 
areas:  the  worldwide  nature  of  the  anti-nuclear 
power  movement,  how  AFSC  became  involved  in 
the  northern  California  region,  and  my  own 
involvement  in  the  anti-nuclear  struggle  and  rea- 
sons for  it. 

In  1975  people  living  near  the  town  of  Wyhl  on 
the  Rhine  in  south-western  Germany  heard  that  a 
nuclear  power  plant  was  to  be  built  near  their  town. 
They  signed  petitions  and  went  to  the  state  govern- 
ment to  express  their  opposition,  but  were  not  even 
given  a hearing.  The  government  had  decided  to 
support  nuclear  power  regardless  of  what  the  peo- 
ple thought.  One  hundred  local  farmers  went  onto 
the  nuclear  plant  construction  site  and  were  driven 
off  with  fire  hoses  and  billy  clubs  by  the  police. 
Within  a week  28,000  people  returned  and  occu- 
pied the  nuclear  plant  site.  This  occupation  con- 
tinued for  eight  months.  Thirty-five  villages  each 
took  major  responsibility  for  the  occupation  for 
one  week.  Through  a system  of  ringing  church 
bells  in  all  the  neighboring  villages  and  towns,  they 
could  get  10,000  people  onto  the  site  v/ithin  an 
hour  if  it  looked  like  a police  “raid”  was  imminent. 
The  people  through  nonviolent  resistance  had  real 
strength  and  the  government  and  nuclear  industry 
finally  agreed  to  stop  construction  of  the  plant 
until  the  “pro-nuclear”  and  “anti-nuclear”  scientists 
agree  there  is  a safe  means  of  disposal  for  nuclear 
wastes  and  the  other  safety  problems  have  been 
solved  (likely  to  be  quite  a while).  People’s  resis- 
tance to  nuclear  plants  grew  throughout  Germany 
and  the  rest  of  Europe.  Thousands  of  citizen-action 
groups  were  formed.  Finally  the  German  govern- 
ment reluctantly  agreed  to  a virtual  moratorium  on 
the  licensing  of  new  nuclear  plants  in  Germany. 

In  Switzerland  a similar  campaign  developed 
when  15,000  people  nonviolently  occupied  and 
successfully  stopped  construction  of  the  nuclear 
power  plant  in  Kaiseraugst.  In  Spain  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  peacefully  demonstrated  against 
nuclear  plants.  In  France  there  has  been  large  scale 
opposition  to  nukes.  In  Sweden  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic government  was  voted  out  of  office  largely 
because  of  its  support  of  nuclear  power.  In  Austria, 
through  a referendum,  the  people  recently  voted 
against  allowing  a nuclear  plant  already  completed 
to  go  into  operation.  In  Australia,  where  much  of 
the  world’s  uranium  is  located,  there  is  a very  large 
scale  movement  to  refuse  to  mine  or  export  uran- 


ium. The  Aborigines,  who  live  on  the  land  where 
most  of  the  uranium  lies,  are  blocking  the  mining 
of  uranium. 

In  the  United  States  30-40  regional  alliances  have 
formed  committed  to  education  and  nonviolent 
direct  action  to  stop  the  construction  of  nuclear 
plants  or  their  export  to  other  countries.  Thou- 
sands of  people  have  been  arrested  in  the  US 
because  they  expressed  their  opposition  to  nuclear 
power  through  nonviolent  direct  action.  In  New 
Hampshire,  where  the  Clamshell  Alliance  has 
organized  four  nonviolent  occupations  of  the  Sea- 
brook  nuclear  plant.  Governor  Meldrim  Thompson 
was  recently  voted  out  of  office  because  of  his  sup- 
port of  a rate  increase  to  finance  the  Seabrook 
plant. 

How  the  AFSC  became  involved  in  California 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  had  originally 
attempted  to  build  a nuclear  plant  in  the  Bay  area, 
but  because  of  strong  public  opposition,  decided 
to  build  a plant  near  San  Luis  Obispo,  230  miles 
south,  even  though  most  of  the  electricity  produced 
would  go  to  the  Bay  area  and  the  valley.  Concerned 
people  in  San  Luis  Obispo  had  been  involved  in  legal 
intervention  to  try  to  stop  Diablo  for  a number  of 
years  and  finally  came  to  feel  that  the  role  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  was  to  promote 
nuclear  power  not  to  regulate  it.  They  also  worked 
on  proposition  15,  the  anti-nuclear  initiative  in 
which  the  nuclear  industry  outspent  our  side  3-1 
and  got  three  times  as  many  votes.  They  heard 
about  the  nonviolent  resistance  to  nuclear  power 
in  Germany  and  came  to  AFSC  in  the  fall  of  1976 
to  ask  if  we  would  help  them  develop  a nonviolent 
direct  action  campaign  to  stop  the  Diablo  Canyon 
nuclear  plant.  After  careful  consideration  by  the 
Simple  Living  Committee,  the  AFSC  said  “yes,” 
and  we  helped  bring  to  birth  the  Abalone  Alliance, 
a network  of  10-15  local  groups  committed  to  stop- 
ping nuclear  power  nonviolently. 

In  August,  1977,  the  A A organized  its  first  non- 
violent civil  disobedience  action  at  Diablo  in  which 
47  of  us  helped  set  the  tone  and  spirit  for  future 
actions.  An  example  of  the  nonviolent  spirit,  riot- 
geared  police  began  arresting  us  very  roughly  and 
threw  us  on  the  jail  bus.  Meanwhile,  we  gently 
asked  the  police  how  they  felt  about  nuclear  power 
and  expressed  our  concern  about  their  families. 

The  police  did  not  even  handcuff  the  second  half 
of  the  demonstrators,  and  the  jail  bus  driver 
accepted  a song  sheet  and  began  singing  anti-nuclear 
songs  with  us. 

This  past  year  education  and  organizing  were 

(Continued  on  Page  82) 
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(The  Struggle:  cont.  from  Page  81) 
going  on  all  over  the  state.  AFSC  worked  to  help 
broaden  the  base  as  a catalyst/facilitator/ and 
resource  for  the  AA  and  coordinated  the  nonvio- 
lent training  for  all  participants  in  demonstrations. 

On  August  6,  1978,  after  very  extensive  prepara- 
tion, 487  people  participated  in  a nonviolent  trans- 
formation and  blockade  at  Diablo  Canyon.  We 
carried  windmills,  set  up  information  tables  on  Jobs 
in  alternative  energy,  and  planted  trees  and  seeds 
in  Diablo  Canyon  as  symbolic  of  the  life  we  would 
like  to  see  at  that  site.  We  were  all  arrested,  spent 
2-4  days  in  jail  before  arraignment,  and  face  up  to 
6 months  in  jail  and  $500  fines  each. 

Our  hope  in  these  actions  is  to  help  arouse  peo- 
ple’s consciences  and  get  them  to  act,  thereby  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  to  put  this  plant  into  opera- 
tion. 

My  involvement  in  the  anti-nuclear  power  move- 
ment 

I’d  like  to  share  a statement  I wrote  for  miy  sen- 
tencing in  court  in  San  Luis  Obispo  in  1977, 

I participated  in  the  nonviolent  occupation  at 
Diablo  Canyon  because  I love  my  children,  Peter 
and  Heidi.  I am  concerned  that  they  and  their 
children  and  future  generations  have  a chance  to 
live  without  the  dangers  from  this  and  other  nuclear 
power  plants.  I do  not  want  my  children  to  die 
from  cancer  or  my  grandchildren  to  be  deformed 
because  of  carelessness  and  ego-centeredness  or  pro- 
fit of  my  generation.  To  me,  the  idea  of  “Let’s 
consume  more  electricity  — even  if  this  will  mean 
building  nuclear  power  plants”  with  all  their  dan- 
gers to  this  and  future  generations  is  completely 
immoral  and  unconscionable. 

I feel  1 have  been  lied  to  about  nuclear  power. 
After  I studied  the  issue,  I could  not  remain  silent. 

I have  signed  petitions,  worked  hard  for  Proposi- 
tion 15,  talked  with  gatherings  about  nuclear 
power.  But  PG  and  E and  the  other  utilities  are 
still  pushing  ahead  with  nuclear  power  and  build- 
ing Diablo  Canyon  despite  all  the  dangers  there  to 
all  of  us. 

I finally  felt  that  if  my  love  for  my  children  and 
concern  for  other  children  and  future  generations 
meant  anything,  I had  to  act.  PG  and  E and  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  were  unwilling  to 
listen  to  my  words.  Perhaps  they  would  be  willing 
to  listen  to  my  actions. 

We  occupied  Diablo  Canyon  because  we  don’t 
need  Diablo  Canyon  and  other  nuclear  power 
plants  if  we  conserve  energy  and  develop  alterna- 
tives. 


We  occupied  because  Diablo  Canyon  was  not 
built  to  withstand  an  earthquake  the  magnitude  of 
which  the  Hosgri  Fault  is  capable,  and  is  therefore 
unsafe. 

We  occupied  because  there  is  NO  solution  to  the 
problem  of  nuclear  waste. 

We  occupied  because  the  precautions  necessary 
to  protect  nuclear  power  plants  and  their  wastes 
may  threaten  our  basic  civil  liberties. 

We  occupied  because  we  believe  that  the  concen- 
tration of  power  and  wealth  in  a few  hands  is  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  nuclear  power  and  is 
incompatible  with  democracy. 

We  occupied  because  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
power  can  easily  lead  to  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  which  could  lead  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  us  all. 

We  hope  that  PG  and  E and  the  US  government 
will  hear  that  we  are  saying  with  our  whole  lives 
(and  with  considerable  time  in  prison  if  need  be) 
that  we  cannot  allow  more  nuclear  power  plants  to 
be  built  and  to  go  into  operation.  Future  genera- 
tions have  no  spokespoeple  to  represent  them.  We 
must  do  our  best  to  speak  for  them. 

We  do  have  alternatives  to  building  nuclear  power 
plants  to  meet  our  energy  needs.  If  we  were  to 
conserve  and  stop  wasting  energy,  we  would  have 
no  need  of  nuclear  power.  There  is  a University 
of  California  study  which  says  California  could  be 
completely  dependent  on  renewable  energy  sources 
by  the  year  2025  with  no  nuclear,  coal  or  gas  plants 
and  still  double  our  population  and  triple  our 
GNP  per  person. 

¥/e  have  two  paths  we  can  follow:  a “hard” 
energy  path  — nuclear,  coal  and  gas  — all  of  which 
are  centralized  and  will  run  out;  or  “soft”  energy  — 
solar,  wind,  biomass,  etc.  — all  of  which  are  renew- 
able and  are  decentralized,  people  and  community 
controlled  rather  than  corporation  controlled.  I 
encourage  everyone  to  read  Amory  Loving’s 
“Energy  Strategy,  The  Road  Not  Taken”  available 
from  AFSC  bookstore  at  2160  Lake  St.,  S.F. 

94121  (75  cents). 

I was  arrested  in  both  1977  and  1978  for  my 
nonviolent  activities  attempting  to  stop  Diablo 
Canyon.  Each  of  those  actions  could  bring  up  to 
6 months  in  jail,  $500  fines  and  2 years  probation. 
That  is  a heavy  price  to  pay  to  listen  to  our  con- 
sciences and  act  on  our  concerns  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

Gandhi  called  his  life  his  “experiments  with 
truth.”  We  in  the  Abalone  Alliance  are  experi- 
menting with  our  lives  and  the  power  of  nonvio- 
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lent  action  to  try  to  turn  this  country  away  from 
its  commitment  to  nuclear  power  and  the  accom- 
panying dangers  to  health  and  safety,  from  the  cen- 
tralization of  power  and  control,  from  the  loss  of 
civil  liberties,  and  from  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  struggle  to  stop  nuclear  power  is  important 
in  itself,  but  it  is  also  invaluable  for  people  to  redis- 
cover the  power  of  nonviolent  action  and  learn  to 
use  it  to  challenge  other  injustices  and  right  wrongs 
in  society. 

With  our  Quaker  concern  for  nonviolence  and 
speaking  truth  to  power,  what  is  our  opportunity 
and  responsibility  as  Friends  to  get  involved  and 
encourage  the  development  of  nonviolent  direct 
action  movements  for  change  in  our  society 
both  to  share  our  experience  and  to  encourage  the 
understanding  and  use  of  nonviolent  direct  action 
as  a means  of  social  change? 

There  will  be  a series  of  activities  this  spring 
including  educational  events,  and  nonviolent  direct 
action  at  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
offices  in  Walnut  Creek,  the  PG&E  executive  offices 
in  S.F.,  and  at  Diablo  Canyon.  This  is  the  final 
“crunch”  since  PG&E  hopes  to  put  Diablo  on  line 
this  spring.  We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  join  us 
for  some  of  these  activities.  It  has  been  great  to 
have  Friends  involved  in  the  campaign.  We  would 
welcome  more  of  you  joining  us.  For  more  infor- 
mation contact  us  at  AFSC,  2160  Lake  St.,  S.F. 
94121. 

Tlie  Energy  of  tlie  Safe  Energy  Movement 

Liz  Walker 

AFSC  Staff,  San  Francisco 

Saturday  morning  was  cold  and  crisp.  People 
arrived  slowly,  one  woman  on  a bicycle,  her  face 
flushed  with  the  ride  from  the  Haight.  A group  of 
five  bundled  out  of  a car  from  Bolinas.  Three 
young  boys,  looking  like  Huck  Finns,  arrived  and 
swung  their  legs  from  a piano  stool.  Before  9:30 
there  were  over  60  people  assembled  in  the  large 
ground-floor  room  of  the  Friends  Center  in  San 
Francisco.  Everyone  had  come  for  a day-long  ses- 
sion in  nonviolent  training  which  I was  leading.  As 
people  introduced  themselves,  there  was  an  expec- 
tant hush,  but  by  the  time  we  broke  for  lunch  and 
had  talked  about  principles  of  nonviolence,  and 
shared  fears  and  feelings  about  risking  arrest,  an 
air  of  camaraderie  had  developed.  That  afternoon 
people  stretched  their  minds  as  one  woman  vehe- 


mently announced  that  she  couldn’t  agree  with  the 
principles  of  unity  which  had  been  formulated  for 
the  action.  “It  says  here  that  everyone  has  to  go 
through  nonviolent  training,  but  what  about  peo- 
ple who  show  up  that  day?  You’re  not  going  to 
exclude  them,  are  you?”  Although  I had  a strong 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I encouraged  others  to 
speak.  After  some  grappling  with  the  issue,  every- 
one but  the  original  questioner  agreed  that  nonvio- 
lent training  was  a must  to  participate  in  the  action. 
Although  this  woman  decided  to  leave,  the  rest  of 
the  group  pulled  closer  together  and  continued 
with  the  day.  We  did  role  plays  of  arrest,  formed 
small  affinity  groups  who  would  go  through  the 
action  together,  and  took  time  to  start  planning 
creative  actions.  When  we  all  stood  in  a circle  hold- 
ing hands,  crowded  tightly  together  and  singing 
“No  Diablo  Over  Me,”  the  sense  of  common 
strength  and  power  was  overwhelming.  I felt  a cur- 
rent of  love  larger  than  myself  flow  through  me 
and  reach  out  to  others.  It  was  magical  to  see  how 
a random  assortment  of  young  and  old  strangers 
were  transformed  through  the  course  of  the  day 
into  a closely  knit  community  with  shared  purpose 
and  vision. 

That  Saturday  session,  though  larger  than  most, 
was  typical  of  nonviolent  training  sessions  which 
went  on  around  the  state  in  preparation  for  the 
August  6th  action  at  Diablo  Canyon.  As  a coordi- 
nator of  these  sessions,  I found  each  one  powerful 
and  involving.  It  was  exciting  to  see  the  wave  of 
our  movement  growing  steadily  and  with  such 
good  spirit.  As  it  turned  out,  the  common  disci- 
pline and  group  dynamics  which  we  dwelled  on  in 
these  workshops  were  invaluable  to  us  later  on, 
during  the  action,  in  jail,  in  the  courts,  and  in  try- 
ing to  clarify  a common  strategy.  Time  and  again 
frustrating  situations  arose  which  required  patient, 
creative  flexibility.  PG&E  erected  V-shaped  barbed 
wire  on  top  of  their  fences  to  keep  us  out.  Our 
response  was  to  build  special  ladders  to  swing  over 
the  fence.  It  was  rumored  that  ironworkers  from 
San  Onofre  nuclear  power  plant  were  planning  to 
come  and  beat  up  occupiers.  We  held  last-minute 
sessions  on  how  to  respond  nonviolently  to  violence. 
In  jail  200  women  were  crowded  into  a gymnasium 
equipment  room,  sleeping  two  or  three  to  a mat- 
tress. Emotions  ran  high  under  stress,  and  our 
large  group  meetings  were  exercises  in  frustration. 
When  things  were  at  the  breaking  point,  we  had  a 
“speaking  truth”  session  and  each  person  had  a 
chance  to  say,  Quaker  dialogue  fashion,  what  she 

felt.  Tensions  cleared;  we  reformed  our  affinity 

(Continued  on  page  84) 
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( Energy  of  Movement:  cont.  from  Page  83) 
groups;  and  began  to  function  well  as  a group, 
while  respecting  individuals.  I bring  up  all  of  these 
situations  to  give  a sense  of  the  way  in  which  the 
spirit  of  community  and  nonviolent  action  grew  in 
spite  of  adverse  conditions.  I think  our  common 
grounding  in  nonviolence  as  a way  of  resolving  con- 
flict became  a powerful  force  through  practice, 
even  for  those  who  saw  it  only  as  a tactic. 

Currently  in  the  Abalone  Alliance,  we  face  a very 
difficult  time.  The  excitement  of  the  August  6th 
action  has  faded  as  people  worry  about  the  legal 
situation  and  ponder  whether  or  not  to  sign  proba- 
tion statements  that  would  keep  us  from  entering 
the  site  for  two  years.  Many  of  those  who  have 
worked  for  months  with  Abalone  are  tired  of  going 
to  statewide  meetings,  and  many  of  the  newcomers 
who  are  willing  to  attend  are  inexperienced  organi- 
zers. August  6th  occupiers  are  scattered,  partly  as 
a result  of  poor  communication.  There  are,  how- 
ever, efforts  to  meet  these  problems  and  rekindle 
that  spark  of  communion  and  purpose.  A group 
of  us  are  working  on  the  first  issue  of  a new  state- 
wide newsletter;  a conference  to  clarify  agreements 
and  disagreement  on  goals  and  strategy  is  in  the 
v/orks;  many  of  us  plan  to  go  to  court  together  to 
enter  a common  plea  of  no  contest  and  then  go  to 
jail  together.  In  the  same  way  that  the  crowded 
conditions  in  jail  were  a test  of  our  unity,  these 
months  of  trying  to  figure  out  our  next  moves  as 
an  Alliance  are  a prolonged,  if  less  intense,  test. 

With  many  people’s  hard  work  and  thoughtful 
reflection,  we  will  continue  to  speak  truth  to 
power,  and  progress  on  the  road  toward  making  a 
safe  energy  future  a reality. 

Judge  in  Nuclear  Power  Case  Apologizes 

On  January  12  during  the  sentencing  of  the 
remaining  460  arrested  August  6^1978  for  trespassing 
at  the  PG&E  nuclear  power  plant,  Diablo  Canyon, 
Judge  Robert  D.  Carter  apologized  for  being  too 
harsh  in  his  previous  sentencing  and  reduced  the 
penalties  from  90  to  15  days  in  jail  and  the  fines 
from  $400  to  $300  for  those  who  refused  for  con- 
science sake  to  sign  probation  papers.  Judge  Carter 
said  the  statements  and  letters  of  the  defendants 
had  convinced  him  that  they  were  not  felons  but 
persons  of  conscience  who  do  not  belong  in  pri- 
son. Friends  may  wish  to  compliment  Judge  Carter 
on  his  discernment  and  actions:  San  Luis  Obispo 
Municipal  Court,  San  Luis  Obispo,  CA  93401. 
Defendants  Liz  Walker,  Dave  Hartsough,  and  Paul 
Burks  began  their  15  day  jail  sentence  January  12. 


Summary  of  the  Pre-Sentence  Statement 
by  Fred  Moore  Before  Judge  Johnson  on 
October  10,  1978 

I started  by  talking  in  a general  way  about  the 
meaning  of  following  one’s  conscience:  conscien- 
tious people  take  seriously  their  actions.  They  are 
trying  to  live  in  a personally  responsible  way.  Peo- 
ple who  search  their  conscience  as  guide  for  their 
behavior  and  conduct  in  life  are  beneficial,  not  a 
threat  to  society.  If  more  people  gave  heed  to 
their  conscience  before  acting,  the  number  of  vio- 
lent offenses  in  society  would  greatly  diminish. 

My  point  is  that  the  Courts  should  consider  acts  of 
conscience  in  a positive  and  favorable  light  even 
though  a law  was  violated. 

I gave  three  reasons  why  I would  not  accept  pro- 
bation: Although  I do  not  intend  to  break  any 
laws  at  this  time,  I cannot  agree  to  sign  a promise 
to  obey  all  laws  because  such  a condition  would 
act  as  bind  on  my  conscience.  Should  a conflict 
arise  between  doing  what  is  morally  right  and  truth- 
ful or  obeying  the  State’s  law  — then  I would  have 
to  follow  my  conscience.  Just  as  the  phrase,  “Thy 
will  be  done,”  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  requires 
Christians  to  do  God’s  will  rather  than  obey  man’s 
law. 

Second,  I consider  probation  to  be  an  appeal  to 
fear  — fear  of  punishment  or  a harsher  jail  sentence. 
I do  not  want  to  act  out  of  fear.  If  I do,  I die  a 
little  — my  life  loses  integrity  and  meaning  to  me. 

Third,  a violation  of  probation  is  measured  by  a 
lesser  standard  of  proof  than  a violation  of  law.  A 
person  charged  with  breaking  a law  must  be  found 
guilty  beyond  a reasonable  doubt.  But  to  revoke 
probation  the  evidence  only  must  be  “clear  and 
convincing”  — a lesser  standard.  As  citizens  we  are 
all  subject  to  the  laws  the  government  has  enacted. 
But  a person  on  probation  lives  under  a greater 
restraint  of  liberty.  I decline  to  imprison  myself 
in  that  way. 

Calmly  I started  to  tell  the  Judge  about  two 
friends,  Peter  and  Sam,  whom  he  had  sentenced  to 
6 months:  rather  than  be  sent  to  jail,  these  people 
should  be  thanked,  and  the  quality  of  their  lives 
seen  as  examples  of  how  to  live  responsibly  and 
conscientiously.  I have  known  Sam  for  over  15 
years  and  Peter  since  1975.  Presently  the  wife  of 
each  man  is  pregnant.  And  so  the  harsh  sentence 
brings  suffering  to  them  as  well  as  Peter  and  Sam. 

I was  going  to  tell  more  details  about  their  lives, 
but  the  Judge  interrupted  me  and  said  I could 
speak  about  myself,  but  he  didn’t  want  to  hear  any- 
thing about  anyone  else.  So  I then  switched  to  a 
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political  analysis: 

All  during  the  trial  the  issues  of  nuclear  safety 
and  radiation  were  kept  out.  Such  dangers  were 
ruled  not  relevant.  The  evidence  was  limited 
narrowly  to  the  manner  of  the  “trepass,”  the  warn- 
ings given,  and  the  failure  to  disperse.  The  larger 
issue  of  why  people  were  “trespassing”  was  not 
allowed  before  the  jury.  Yet  at  the  time  of  Judge- 
ment, the  Court  reveals  its  political  motives  by 
handing  out  the  maximum  sentence  plus  jail  time 
and  fines.  By  imposing  the  maximum,  the  Court 
is  attempting  to  intimidate  those  who  oppose 
nuclear  power  by  nonviolent  direct  action.  The 
court  considers  civil  disobediance  as  an  attack  on 
the  whole  legal  system.  The  supremacy  of  law  and 
order  is  challenged  when  people  put  their  con- 
science above  it.  (The  subsequent  comments  of 
the  Judge  verified  this  was,  indeed,  exactly  his 
point  of  view.)  It  is  the  beliefs  and  opinions  of 
anti-nuclear  people  that  the  Court  wants  to  jail,  as 
if  by  locking  up  protestors  he  could  censor  and  sup- 
press the  truth  they  are  trying  to  raise.  Trepass 
cases  usually  result  in  a token  penalty  — a slap  on 
the  wrist  or  minimum  fine  averaging  $70  — no  jail 
time.  Yet  even  though  there  was  undisputed  test- 
imony of  no  violence,  no  injury,  and  no  property 
destruction  August  6th,  protestors  have  been  given 
the  maximum  statutory  sentence.  Legal  power  is 
being  used  in  a political  way. 

I concluded  by  saying  there  are  human  conse- 
quences a Judge  should  know  about  before  exer- 
cising his  sentencing  power: 

I am  a single  parent.  I have  cared  for  my  daugh- 
ter since  the  time  she  was  born.  She  is  now  ten. 
She’ll  probably  be  alright  in  the  coming  months, 
but  she’ll  miss  me,  and  I’ll  miss  her  — and  the  separ- 
ation will  be  hard  on  both  of  us.  It  was  concern 
for  her  future  and  for  future  generations  of  child- 
ren that  led  me  to  oppose  nuclear  power  plants  and 
perform  the  spiritual  ceremony  I did  on  August  6th. 
After  a few  more  words  I ended  by  saying  I was 
ready  to  hear  the  sentence. 

Judge  Johnson  did  respond  to  several  of  my 
points.  He  gave  me  a sort  of  lecture.  Then  he 
began  to  list  the  conditions  of  probation.  I inter- 
rupted him  to  remind  him  I would  not  accept  pro- 
bation. But  he  continued  for  the  record:  2 years 
probation  during  which  I must  obey  all  laws,  10 
days  in  jail  on  each  count  for  a total  of  20  days. 
Then  acknowledging  that  I refused  probation  he 
pronounced  this  sentence:  6 months  with  one  day 
suspended  on  both  counts,  sentences  to  run  con- 
currently with  credit  for  time  served. 


(Fred  Moore,  long  associated  with  Friends  and 
attender  of  Palo  Alto  Meeting,  was  released  from 
San  Luis  Obispo  County  Jail  on  December  15, 
1978,  after  serving  67  days  of  his  sentence.) 


New  Mexico  Nuclear  Concerns 

Vickie  Aldrich  and  Kris  Jackson 
Albuquerque  Meeting 

New  Mexico,  the  birthplace  of  nuclear  weapons, 
continues  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  nuclear 
industry.  Our  nuclear  involvement  begins  with 
uranium  mining  and  extends  to  weapons  develop- 
ment at  Los  Alamos  and  Sandia  Laboratories  in 
Albuquerque,  testing  at  the  White  Sands  Missile 
Range,  weapons  storage  in  the  Manzano  Mountains 
east  of  Albuquerque  and  ends  with  proposals  for 
national  nuclear  waste  storage  at  Carlsbad  and  for 
sites  for  the  MX  missile  system  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  There  are  many  ways  for  peace- 
minded  Friends  to  become  involved! 

A few  Albuquerque  Friends  are  involved  in  two 
nuclear  concerns.  Some  are  members  of  Citizens 
Against  Nuclear  Threats  (CANT),  an  organization 
working  against  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant  and 
allied  with  Native  Americans  against  uranium  min- 
ing. Others  are  forming  a Peace  Conversion  Project 
centered  on  Sandia  Laboratories.  This  project 
began  as  two  study  groups,  attended  by  many 
Friends.  However,  only  five  people,  three  of  whom 
are  Friends,  are  heavily  committed  to  working  on 
the  Project. 

We  are  striving  to  understand  Sandia’s  role  in  the 
designing  and  development  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
how  they  exercise  their  economic  and  political 
power  in  our  community.  Through  this  understand- 
ing we  will  come  to  find  the  best  way  to  challenge 
the  existence  of  the  weapons  lab.  Our  hope  is  to 
turn  the  Labs  from  creating  tools  of  war  to  meet- 
ing human  needs.  This  task  is  complicated  by  local 
economic  dependence  on  the  Labs,  even  in  the 
Friends  Meeting. 

Peace  Conversion,  rather  than  traditional  pro- 
test, appeals  to  us  because  it  is  based  on  a philoso- 
phy of  caring  for  all  people  involved:  those  work- 
ing in  the  nuclear  industry,  as  well  as  those  living 
in  the  community.  We  find  this  approach  to  be 
an  extension  of  our  Quaker  beliefs. 
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The  Rocky  Flats  Campaign 

Pam  Solo 
AFSC,  Denver 

It  was  with  a sense  of  irony  that  I read  recently 
the  following  passages  from  a 1967  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  publication  called 
In  Place  of  War: 

The  city  of  Denver  was  destroyed  by  a nuclear 
bomb  just  10  years  after  the  Chinese  exploded  their 
their  first  nuclear  device  . . . The  Denver  oblitera- 
tion occurred  at  3:42  a.m.  on  a clear  night . . . The 
news  from  Denver  was  unclear.  Total  casualties 
were  estimated  at  about  one  half  million.  The  city 
was  completely  pulverized,  flattened,  burned  out. 
Fallout  danger  to  surrounding  areas  had  not  yet 
been  calculated.  Mounting  panic  was  reported 
across  the  nation. 

Denver  has,  indeed,  been  under  nuclear  attack. 

The  source  of  the  attack  has  not  been  a nuclear 
device  from  our  “enemies,”  as  in  this  imaginar>" 
scenario,  written  to  dramatize  the  effect  of  nuclear 
bombing  on  an  American  city.  It  has,  rather,  been 
an  attack  by  our  own  government  — located  16 
miles  from  Denver  at  Rocky  Flats  is  a federally 
owned,  Rockwell  International-operated  nuclear 
weapons  facility  under  the  administrative  control 
of  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration (ERDA).  It  is  here  that  all  plutonium  trig- 
gers for  America’s  nuclear  bombs  are  manufactured 
and,  periodically,  reprocessed. 

Sensing  that  citizen  influence  could  intervene  in 
the  military-industrial  system’s  power  over  our  lives, 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee’s  Denver 
office  joined  with  others  in  1974  to  form  the 
Rocky  Flats  Action  Group  (RFAG).  Our  concern 
was  that  the  arms  race  did  in  fact  run  through  the 
very  fabric  of  our  community.  The  preparation  for 
nuclear  war  was  an  integral  part  of  Colorado’s  eco- 
nomic, transportation  and  social  systems.  Pluton- 
ium production  at  Rocky  Flats  was  a local  hazard 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a global  threat  (see  Pam 
Solo’s  and  John  Wafer’s  articles  in  Win,  June  16 
and  23,  1977). 

Over  the  past  three  years  we  have  been  working 
to  build  a campaign  with  broad  citizen  support  for 
the  closing  of  Rocky  Flats,  putting  disarmament 
and  peace  conversion  on  the  public  agenda.  In 
some  ways  we  have  come  a long  way  toward  those 
goals;  we  still  have  a very  long  road  ahead  of  us. 
What  follows  is  a history  of  our  effort  so  far. 


Earlier  Efforts  On  Nuclear  Issues 

In  1971-72  what  might  be  called  the  precursor 
of  RFAG  was  formed  by  AFSC,  Clergy  and  Laity 
Concerned,  and  environmentalists.  This  group  was 
called  “Citizens  Concerned  About  Radiation  Pol- 
lution” (CCARP).  One  of  its  more  creative  actions 
was  to  go  door  to  door  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
plant  gathering  soil  samples  from  people’s  yards, 
putting  the  dirt  in  plastic  bags,  labelling  them  with 
the  resident’s  name  and  address  and  finally  deliver- 
ing them  to  Congressional  candidates  during  cam- 
paign appearances,  asking  that  they  have  the  sam- 
ples tested  for  plutonium  on  behalf  of  their  con- 
stituents. A formal  presentation  of  suitcases 
crammed  with  dirt-filled  baggies,  together  with  our 
statement  of  concern  that  the  soil  might  contain 
plutonium  radiation  contamination,  made  for  an 
interesting  discussion  between  the  candidates  and 
CCARP  members,  with  good  press  coverage  almost 
always  assured. 

In  the  two  years  before  the  1974  election,  another 
citizen  effort  was  launched  under  the  leadership  of 
Environmental  Action  of  Colorado.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  had  plans  for  40,000  nuclear 
blasts  in  Colorado  over  a 20-year  period  to  stimu- 
late natural  gas;  three  of  them  were  actually  carried 
out.  A group,  calling  itself  People  for  Rational 
Energy  Sources,  gathered  signatures  to  introduce  an 
initiative  on  the  ballot  to  halt  nuclear  blasting  and 
occupied  blast  sites  to  protest  the  government’s  so- 
called  peaceful  use  of  the  bomb.  The  citizen  initia- 
tive to  stop  nuclear  blasting  in  Colorado  won  a 
large  victory  in  the  1974  election,  a precedent-set- 
ting  victory  for  the  anti-nuclear  movement  in 
Colorado. 

The  Rocky  Flats  Action  Group 

With  these  “people’s  victories”  forming  a basis 
in  organizing  experience  and  indicating  a respon- 
sive political  environment  in  Colorado,  the  Rocky 
Flats  Action  Group  got  under  way.  We  formed  a 
coalition  of  individuals  representing  different  con- 
stituencies and  fields  of  experience:  legal,  medical, 
scientific,  environmental,  women’s  and  peace. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a relatively  powerless  situ- 
ation. Rocky  Flats,  and  the  plant  managers  (first 
Dow  Chemical  and  now  Rockwell  International), 
had  enjoyed  over  20  years  in  the  Denver-Boulder 
area  with  little  challenge  to,  much  less  awareness 
of,  their  presence  just  16  miles  from  the  State 
Capitol. 

Rocky  Flats  had  been  built  at  a cost  of  $50  mil- 
lion in  the  early  1950’s  without  citizen  input  or 
knowledge.  Citizens  were  never  consulted  about 
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taking  on  the  risks  involved  in  the  nation’s  only 
plutonium  trigger  manufacturing  and  reprocessing 
plant.  In  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  plant  was  a total 
secret. 

The  Rocky  Flats  plant  had  been  operating  in 
secrecy,  with  over  200  industrial  accidents  since 
documented.  There  had  been  two  major  industrial 
fires,  one  in  1957  and  one  in  1969.  Denver  had 
very  nearly  been  incinerated  insofar  as  the  1969 
fire  came  close  to  triggering  a nuclear  explosion. 
The  fire  and  Rocky  Flats  were  well  reported  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  but  most  citizens  did  not 
see  that  newspaper  and  awareness  of  Rocky  Flats 
remained  low.  We  were  a community  victimized 
by  a government  installation  operating  in  the  name 
of  national  security,  but  because  its  operations 
were  so  well  concealed,  most  of  us  were  unknowing 
victims. 

Research  and  Self-Education 

RFAG  members  had  some  basic  information 
about  Rocky  Flats,  but  we  needed  a iut  more. 

We  shared  information  and  readings,  organizing 
many  of  our  first  meetings  as  seminars,  with 
experts  making  presentations  on  topics  ranging 
from  genetics  and  low  level  radiation  to  the  contro- 
versy over  plutonium  standards.  These  research 
and  self-education  efforts  have  continued  on  a 
fairly  regular  basis  throughout  the  campaign. 

A research  collective  produced  a booklet  sum- 
marizing the  history  of  accidents  at  Rocky  Flats, 
the  function  of  Rocky  Flats  in  the  nuclear  weapons 
cycle,  and  the  hopes  for  disarmament  and  peace 
conversion.  The  title  of  this  new  booklet  is  “Local 
Hazard  Global  Threat:  Rocky  Flats  Nuclear  Wea- 
pons Plant.”  A previous  booklet,  “The  Plutonium 
Situation  at  Rocky  Flats,”  became  an  important 
organizing  tool  used  with  citizens,  ^hurch  groups, 
opinion  leaders  and  decision  makeis. 

Community  Education  and  Action 

The  low  level  of  public  awareness  limited  our 
ability  to  challenge  the  power  that  this  nuclear 
plant  had  over  our  lives.  Increased  public  aware- 
ness and  education  about  Rocky  Flats  would 
enable  us  to  call  into  question  the  right  of  ERDA 
and  Rockwell  to  endanger  our  community  and  the 
human  family  with  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

We  began  doing  demonstrations  and  actions  that 
would  bring  Rocky  Flats  to  the  forefront  of  public 
discussion.  We  released  several  hundred  helium- 
filled  balloons  to  demonstrate  the  health  hazards 
posed  by  the  plant.  The  balloons  carried  fluore- 


scent tags  that  read  “This  balloon  was  released  on 
April  5,  1976,  from  the  Rocky  Flats  nuclear  wea- 
pons plant.  You  live  downwind  from  Rocky  Flats 
where  radioactive  plutonium  is  manufactured. 
Radioactive  plutonium  has  been  released  into  the 
atmosphere  several  times  in  the  20-year  history  of 
the  plant.”  The  tag  provided  information  on 
groups  working  against  nuclear  hazards  and  asked 
the  finder  to  return  the  tag  with  his/her  name  and 
address  for  further  information.  About  10  per  cent 
of  the  tags  were  returned. 

We  participated  in  the  Continental  Walk  starting 
our  feeder  march  at  Rocky  Flats  and  ending  at  the 
Los  Alamos  nuclear  labs,  thereby  carrying  news  of 
Rocky  Flats  through  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

A second  balloon  release  took  place  in  July  as 
part  of  a nonviolent  action  training  workshop  con- 
ducted by  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  the 
AFSC.  The  training  sessions  focused  on  nonvio- 
lent campaign-building  skills,  using  the  Rocky  Flats 
campaign  as  a model.  Participants  learned  useful 
skills  and  gained  information  on  nuclear  weapons 
and  radiation  hazards.  At  the  same  time  the  train- 
ing sessions  were  a big  support  for  our  campaign: 
participation  by  people  from  around  the  country, 
as  well  as  from  other  countries  said  to  ERDA  and 
Rockwell  that  Rocky  Flats  was  a national  con- 
cern. 

Our  first  Christmas  vigil  in  1974  called  for  closing 
the  plant;  numerous  demonstrations  have  taken 
place  since  then,  with  special  attention  given  to  the 
anniversaries  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

Beyond  public  actions,  a major  symposium  on 
nuclear  issues  was  initiated  by  RFAG,  and  funded 
by  the  Colorado  Humanities  Program.  Speakers 
addressed  the  ethical  and  social  value  options  posed 
by  a nuclear  future.  The  meetings  sparked  lively 
debates  between  pro-nuclear  representatives  and 
the  disarm.ament  and  anti-nuclear  community. 

Actions  also  included  monthly  vigils  and  demon- 
strations to  build  support  for  the  UN  Special  Ses- 
sion on  disarmament  culminating  in  a massive 
march,  demonstration,  and  blockade  at  Rocky 
Flats,  April  29,  1978. 

Reprinted  from  Win,  October  6,  1977 

(Editor’s  note:  Many  Friends  from  Boulder  Meeting, 
including  Elise  Boulding,  one  of  the  rally  speakers, 
marched  from  Boulder  to  Rocky  Flats.  Martin 
Cobin  of  Boulder  Meeting  and  Mike  Yarrow  of 
Mountain  View  Friends  Meeting  in  Denver  were 
closely  involved  in  planning  and  implementing  the 
April  29  demonstration.) 
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Announcements 

Breaking  New  Ground 

In  August,  Social  Order  Committee  will  try  to 
provide  a fram.ework  within  which  PYM  can  bring 
its  spiritual  energy  to  bear  on  its  most  important 
concerns.  The  Committee  will  meet  all  day  Satur- 
day, January  27  (9:30-9:30)  at  the  San  Francisco 
Friends  Meeting  House,  2160  Lake  St.,  to  do 
spadework  toward  a new  concept.  (“Structure’' 
fits  the  metaphor,  but  is  too  pretentious.)  Visitors 
will  be  welcome.  Hospitality  can  be  arranged. 
Written  input  will  be  carefully  considered. 

Robert  Schutz,  Clerk 

2014  Mission  Blvd. 

Santa  Rosa,  CA  95405 

Geneva  Summer  School 

The  next  GENEVA  SUMMER  SCHOOL  will  be 
held  from  Thursday  5 July  — Tuesday  17  July, 
1979. 

The  Summer  School  is  organized  by  the  staff  of 
the  Quaker  United  Nations  Office  in  Geneva  and 
aims  to  help  young  people  learn  more  of  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations,  particularly  of  its  agencies 
based  in  Geneva. 

The  programme  includes  attending  meetings  of 
the  UN  Economic  and  Social  Council,  visits  to 
international  institutions  and  UN  specialised  agen- 
cies, talks  and  discussions  with  those  working  in 
the  UN  community,  as  well  as  two  mountain  excur- 
sions and  other  leisure  activities. 

The  cost  this  year  is  expected  to  be  Sw  Fr.  400. 

English  is  the  language  used  throughout  the  pro- 
gramme. International  participation  is  welcomed. 

Young  people  of  18  to  25  years  who  have  a 
strong  interest  in  international  affairs,  are  encour- 
aged to  write  for  further  details  to  Stephanie 
Ramamurthy,  Assistant  Personnel  Secretary, 
Friends  House,  Euston  Road,  London,  NWl  2BJ, 
England. 

Summer  Community  Service  in  Mexico  for 
Young  People 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  and 
Mexican  Friends  Service  Committee  will  have  vol- 
unteer community  service  projects  in  Mexico  for 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1979.  These  projects  are  for  a 
period  of  seven  weeks  — July  1st  to  mid- August. 
Conversational  ability  in  Spanish  is  essential  as  the 
units  will  be  located  in  small  villages  or  with 


Mexican  rural  development  teams.  Applications 
should  be  submitted  by  March  15,  to  Carol  Tuttle, 
Personnel  Department,  AFSC,  1501  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia , PA  19102. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  WORKCAMP 

AT:  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center,  Box  686,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA  95005 

SPONSORED  BY:  American  Friends  Service 

Committee  in  cooperation  with  the  Resource  Cen- 
ter for  Non-Violence 
TIME:  July  1 to  22,  1979 
COST : $ 1 60.00  (Ask  local  community  groups, 

churches,  Quaker  meetings  for  scholarship  help  if 
needed.) 

POSSIBLE  THEME:  Institutional  non-violence, 
especially  in  high  schools 
PARTICIPANTS:  Senior  high  school  students 

interested  in  non-violent  social  change,  working  to 
help  others,  and  creating  a self-directed  community 
WORK  POSSIBILITIES:  1 . Gleaning  fields  of 
agribusiness  leftovers  to  fill  grocery  bags  for  elderly 
shut-ins.  2.  Building  a solar  greenhouse  at  Quaker 
Center.  3.  Leveling  the  volleyball  court.  4.  Paint- 
ing a building  at  Quaker  Center  or  the  Resource 
Center. 

For  Registration  Forms:  Contact  Bob  Eaton  at 
2160  Lake  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121  or 
call  (415)  752-7766. 


Letters 


Dear  Editor, 

During  the  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  this 
fall  I was  part  of  a small  group  which  discussed 
“The  Integration  of  Children  into  the  Monthly 
Meeting!”  As  we  talked  about  First  Day  Schools, 
we  decided  it  might  be  helpful  to  ask  other  Meet- 
ings to  share  their  experience  v^th  us. 

Do  any  of  you  have  a First  Day  program  which 
you  feel  has  been  successful?  If  so,  could  you  send 
a description  of  your  organization,  teaching  arrange- 
ments, activities,  size  and  age  distribution,  etc.? 

Address  responses  to: 

Mary  Lee  Cook 
1570  Tyler  6 
Eugene,  Oregon  97402 
Thank  you. 

Rebecca  Holmes,  Staff 
Umpqua  Valley  Worship  Grou^ 
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Memorial  Minutes 

Mary  Alma  Page,  a member  of  Delta  Meeting,  88, 
died  October  30,  1978. 

Alma  Page  was  a quiet-spoken  person.  I was  pri- 
viliged  to  meet  the  Pages  during  Was  II  visiting 
over  the  holidays  from  the  nearby  CO  camp.  The 
era  of  Kirby  Page,  Stanley  Jones  and  other  great 
preacher-writers  is  history  now.  Between  the  wars 
they  caused  a great  deal  of  student  ferment  and 
thought. 

Kirby  Page  was  the  speaker-writer  and  reader 
forever.  While  he  was  exciting  the  mind,  Alma  was 
nourishing  the  body  with  good  food.  Kirby’s  life 
was  in  his  speaking/preaching  tours  when  not  work- 
ing on  his  books  or  pamphlets.  Alma  was  the  one 
who  did  the  driving,  all  over  the  country.  She  han- 
dled the  literature  sales,  a necessary  adjunct  to  the 
speaking.  Kirby’s  was  the  known  name  but  all  this 
would  not  have  been  workable  without  Alma. 

Alma  was  mother,  housekeeper,  and  the  balancer 
of  all  the  pieces,  providing  the  continuity.  Such 
were  the  days  as  I saw  them  from  their  home  in 
LaHabra  and  later. 

Alma  Page  transferred  to  Delta  Meeting  late  in 
life,  moving  from  Southern  California  to  the 
Stockton  area  to  be  near  her  family.  She  contin- 
ued driving  to  Meeting  when  she  could,  until  she 
ditched  her  car.  Then  she  was  driven  to  Meeting 
by  the  family  as  long  as  this  was  possible.  Delta, 
with  more  bustle  and  noise  from  younger  people, 
will  miss  Alma’s  quiet  presence. 

Sam  Tyson,  Clerk 

Our  beloved  mQmbei,Paul  Brink,  died  November 
16,  1978,  at  the  age  of  74.  Palo  Alto  Friends  Meet- 
ing House  was  filled  to  capacity  by  attenders  at 
the  Memorial  Service  November  25.  Besides  many 
of  our  own  members.  Friends  came  from  other 
Meetings  in  the  Quarter. 

Paul  Seaver,  Associate  Clerk,  opened  the  Meeting. 
During  his  helpful  talk,  he  stated,  “Paul  was  not 
an  assertive  man,  but  I suspect  we  all  depended, 
more  than  we  knew,  on  his  good-humored  common 
sense  and  his  cheerful  courage.” 

A faithful  Friend,  Paul  served  the  Meeting  at  var- 
ious times  as  Clerk,  Treasurer,  and  as  a member  of 
the  Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee. 

After  retirement  in  1966,  he  and  his  wife, 
Virginia,  spent  much  time  helping  develop  the  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center,  a retreat  and  conference 
center  serving  many  religious  and  educational 
groups. 


Paul  Brink  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Virginia,  a son, 
Austin  Brink  of  Berkeley,  a daughter,  Paula  MacKae 
of  Santa  Cruz,  and  three  grandchildren. 

The  family  prefers  that  memorials  be  contribu- 
tions to  the  Quaker  Center,  Box  686,  Ben  Lomond, 
CA  95005. 


News  of  FWCC 

The  Right  Sharing  of  World  Resources 

Akie  Reynolds, 

PYM  Representative  to  FWCC 

The  Right  Sharing  of  World  Resources  program 
of  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  grew 
out  of  the  1967  Friends  World  Conference,  which 
urged  Friends  to  respond  to  the  widening  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  nations  and  to  the  needs  of 
the  world’s  poor.  In  an  attempt  to  answer  this 
undeniable  call,  RSWR  program  supports  selected 
projects  which  demonstrate  local  initiative  and  a 
concern  for  the  growth  of  human  potential,  and 
community  development.  During  the  period  of 
1977-78,  eleven  projects  have  been  approved  for 
RSWR  grants.  The  projects  are  located  in 
Guatemala,  Dominican  Republic,  Kenya,  Rhodesia, 
Zaire,  Zambia,  Mexico,  and  India. 

Recently  Anna  and  Will  Alexander,  from  San 
Luis  Obispo  Worship  Group,  spent  five  and  a half 
months  traveling  and  visiting  several  of  these  pro- 
jects. Anna  and  Will  approach  the  complex  pro- 
blem of  RSWR  by  asking  how  the  three  concepts 
right  sharing  of  world  resources,  simple  living,  and 
development  relate  to  one  another. 

The  Alexanders  look  forward  to  sharing  their 
thoughts  and  observations  with  any  Friends  Meet- 
ing interested.  If  you  would  like  to  invite  Anna  and 
Will  to  your  Meeting,  please  get  in  touch  with  them 
directly: 

Ann  and  Will  Alexander 
1555  Slack  Street 
San  Luis  Obispo,  CA  93401 
(805)  544-2164 
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News  of  the  Meetings 

Worship  and  Ministry:  Care  for  One  Another 

Several  meetings  report  making  scrapbook- albums 
about  members  and  attenders.  Berkeley's  Firstday 
school  children  take  photos  for  their  book,  and 
others  are  invited  to  contribute.  San  Francisco  has 
a two-volume  edition  which  includes  biographical 
profiles  from  newsletters,  history,  snapshots,  poetry, 
news  stories.  Strawberry  Creek  Preparative  Meeting 
plans  regular  “Fun  Times”  for  the  Meeting:  picnic 
lunches  at  the  zoo,  group  attendance  at  the  Nut- 
cracker Ballet,  etc.  Palo  Alto  Meeting  encourages 
responsibility  for  greeting  newcomers,  and  the  per- 
son closing  meeting  asks  three  members  to  stand 
and  be  available  for  questions  from  visitors.  Their 
visitation  committee  requests  information  from 
Friends  already  engaged  in  such  ministry,  and 
reports  to  monthly  meeting,  hoping  in  this  way 
“to  bridge  the  gap  between  respecting  people’s  pri- 
vacy and  not  being  aware  of  needs  Meeting  can 
answer.”  University  Meeting's  Ministry  and  Over- 
sight Committee  suggests  that  “we  greet  newcomers 
near  us  and  introduce  them  to  one  other  person.” 

La  Jolla  Meeting  is  developing  a list  of  professional 
psycho-therapists  “to  whom  we  can  responsibly 
refer  members  . . . There  is  a continued  interest  in 
healing  and  healing  groups  in  our  meeting.  The 
healing  sought  goes  far  beyond  the  physical  to 
healing  of  the  spirit.  We  are  aware  of  the  grief  and 
difficulties  our  members  experience.  We  are  dis- 
tressed about  the  dissolution  of  marriages  of 
Friends  within  our  meeting.  We  need  to  remind 
ourselves  that  God  does  not  require  that  we  solve 
all  problems;  merely  that  we  hold  ourselves  in  rea- 
diness to  do  His  will  as  we  are  made  aware  of  it. 

We  are  challenged  to  act  in  a constructive  and  lov- 
ing manner  toward  all  those  involved.”  Claremont 
Friends  encourage  those  who  need  help  in  clarify- 
ing personal  problems  or  in  making  decisions  to 
choose  a clearness  committee  with  whom  they  can 
talk.  Recent  attenders  are  offered  guidance  in 
selecting  such  a committee.  Orange  Grove  Friends 
held  a retreat  on  the  recognition  of,  and  dealing 
with,  anger.  Multnomah  Meeting  reports  a visit  to 
a new  Friends’  group  in  the  Tri-Cities  (Kennewick, 
Richland,  Pasco,  Washington)  and  Pendleton, 

Oregon  area.  About  fifteen  individuals  and  families 
attend  this  active  new  worship  group.  Grace  and 
Tom  Nelson,  longtime  staff  members  of  AFSC’s 
Pacific  Southwest  region  (where  they  developed 
halfway  houses  for  men  and  women  released  from 


prison)  will  this  month  become  the  new  residents 
at  Honolulu  Friends  Center.  Retiring  hosts 
Charlotte  and  Stewart  Meacham  are  living  in 
Nanakuli  and  assisting  in  orientation  and  transition. 

Peace  and  Social  Concerns 

Marin  Friends  wrapped  and  sent  requested  Christ- 
mas gift  packages  to  prisoners  at  Folsom  and  Sole- 
dad.  Their  newsletter  gives  the  corporate  thanks 
of  Friends  for  specific  blessings  in  the  life  of  the 
Meeting,  a list  shared  at  an  ecumenical  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  Service.  Santa  Monica  Friends  held  several 
discussions  concerned  with  events  in  Guyana  and 
their  relation  to  Quaker  principles.  Berkeley 's 
newsletter  provides  a copy  of  a letter  which  might 
be  sent  to  member’s  banks  protesting  the  use  of 
deposits  loaned  to  the  government  of  South  Africa. 
Berkeley  Friends  are  also  participating  in  the  Bay 
Area  program  for  Argentine  refugees  emigrating 
here  under  the  “parole  visa”  program.  Visalia 
Meeting  agreed  to  support  Melissa  Lovett  who  filed 
a statement  of  her  position  as  a conscientious 
objector  with  the  Meeting  in  preparation  for  a pos- 
sible re-instatement  of  the  military  draft.  Informa- 
tion is  being  sent  to  members  age  16  to  25. 
University  Friends  sponsored  a meeting  with  Dr. 
Gordon  Zahn  on  “Pacifism  and  the  Holocaust.” 
Several  meetings  participated  in  education  and 
action  programs  on  world  hunger.  Eastside  Friends 
contributed  money  saved  through  fasting,  and  also 
had  a very  simple  meal  (no  potluck!)  Thanksgiving 
celebration.  Albuquerque  Friends  shared  a Third 
World  Supper  and  contributed  funds.  A number 
of  meetings  welcomed  the  visits  of  Duncan  and 
Katherine  Wood  on  behalf  of  the  Friends  World 
Committee,  speaking  about  the  Quaker  United 
Nations  program  and  disarmament.  Marin  Meet- 
ing’s minute  on  Human  Rights  reminds  us  that 
although  more  than  fifty  nations  have  ratified  the 
covenants  of  this  universal  UN  declaration,  our 
country  has  not  yet  done  so.  Honolulu  Friends 
shared  a discussion/slide  show  presentation  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  faced  by  leprosy  patients 
with  the  patients  themselves.  The  Meeting  helped 
in  the  visit  of  a former  political  prisoner  from 
Indonesia.  Claremont's  examination  of  the  peace 
queries  opened  with  three  Friends  talking  of  their 
own  individual  journeys  with  these  tough  and 
important  questions.  La  Jolla  had  a ballot  marking 
educational  session  the  Sunday  before  election. 
Grass  Valley  Meeting  minuted  support  for  the  war 
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tax  refusals  of  Snow  Mountain  and  Darrell  Bluhm, 
whose  case  is  scheduled  to  be  heard  in  San  Francisco 
Federal  Tax  Court.  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Monica  Meetings’  Peace  and  Social  Action  Com- 
mittees sponsor  letter-writing  tables,  and  Santa 
Monica  Friends  carried  a “Quakers  For  Peace”  ban- 
ner in  witness  at  an  Anaheim  convention  on  elec- 
tronic weaponry.  In  a letter  to  the  clerk,  Orange 
Grove’s  Paul  Johnson  queries  the  Queries  in  lively 
fashion.  Some  samples  from  those  pertinent  to  the 
Fourth  Quarter:  Do  insights  from  reducing  dis- 
putes in  a family  or  among  friends  give  insights  to 
causes  of  war  and  conditions  of  peace?  To  what 
extent  is  intense  partisanship  an  appropriate  guide 
to  Friends’  social  action?  What  methods  do  you 
use  to  check  your  news  and  information  for  com- 
pleteness, accuracy,  and  bias?  When  is  it  appro- 
priate to  take  action,  avoid  action,  avoid  inaction? 
Do  you  recognize  that  out  of  every  problem  which 
is  solved,  every  controversy  which  is  relieved  will 
come  new  problems,  new  controversies?  Do  you 
take  actions  which  are  flexible  and  allow  for 
change  in  the  future  as  new  evidence  comes  in? 

Do  you  avoid  actions  and  commitments  to  groups 
which  do  not  share  Friends  testimonies?  Do  you 
recognize  that  God  gives  us  problems  as  a tool  of 
growth  . . .? 

Education  and  Good  Order 

At  an  evening  discussion,  Valley  (Oregon) 

Friends  were  urged  to  come  “prepared  to  share 
how  our  behavior  is  challenged  by  a particular 
Quaker  testimony.”  A report  on  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing made  to  Santa  Barbara  concludes:  “There  is 
not  enough  interest  . . . even  to  receive  reports,  or 
for  preparing  representatives  to  go  . . . there  is  a 
big  loss  to  monthly  meeting.  The  times  more  peo- 
ple go,  of  course,  the  better  the  results.”  Friends 
have  also  been  concerned  with  the  Meeting’s  co- 
sponsoring relationships,  and  with  the  orderly  use 
of  its  name  in  public  statements.  La  Jolla  Friends’ 
family  hour  “continues  to  be  a cherished  part  of 
our  meeting’s  activities  . . . The  older  children, 
with  assistance  from  Religious  Education  and  Min- 
istry and  Oversight  Committees,  are  preparing 
themselves  to  form  a junior  business  meeting.”  A 
break  for  physical  activity  is  sometimes  planned 
for  an  appropriate  time  in  a long  monthly  meeting 
agenda.  Palo  Alto  Meeting  celebrated  its  fiftieth 
birthday  in  November.  Yakima  (Washington)  is 
asking  to  become  a Preparative  Meeting.  The  library 
oi Honolulu  Meeting  has  a “reading  recycling  box.” 
Orange  County  is  planning  a Firstday  School  pro- 


gram for  all  ages,  and  reports  a delightful  session 
led  by  Gerri  House  on  the  Intensive  Journal  pro- 
cess. University  Meeting  held  a “Shared  Treasures” 
oeneflt  art  sale  (original  work,  including  food,  arts, 
used  books  and  crafts,  and  tickets  sold  for  arranged 
performances  by  Friends)  for  the  Friends  Center 
Committee.  They  have  a movement  group  called 
“Move  With  Music  and  Paint  Your  Dreams.”  British 
Friends  John  Ormerod  and  Jessica  Greenwood  were 
welcome  visitors  to  San  Francisco  and  Albuquerque 
Meetings  where  they  shared  their  wisdom  rooted  in 
“Art  and  the  Religious  Experience,”  reminding 
Friends  that  “the  earliest  identifiable  human  acti- 
vity, apart  from  eating,  sleeping  and  sex,  hunting 
and  gathering,  is  the  practice  of  art.”  Orange 
Grove’s  Ministry  and  Counsel  report  “indicated  a 
hope  that  all  Meetings  for  Business  could  be  stream- 
lined and  reduced  to  two  hours”  and  states  that  “in 
order  to  strengthen  the  Society  of  Friends  we  are 
seeking  actively  to  encourage  Friends  who  have 
moved  away  to  join  nearby  meetings  or  worship 
groups.  We  are  seeking  advice  from  Friends  at  a 
distance  as  well  as  those  nearby  about  PYM’s  not 
allowing  an  inactive  list;  we  have  to  pay  dues  for 
all  who  have  neither  contributed  in  recent  years  in 
any  way  nor  resigned.”  Strawberry  Creek’s  notes 
from  business  meeting  record  a “concern  that  our 
involvment  with  these  (Friends)  organizations 
derive  from  personal  commitment . . .not  . . . 
abstract  obligation.  If  there  are  no  individuals  . . . 
really  interested  in  serving,  we  should  not  have 
representatives  merely  for  the  sake  of  having  repre- 
sentatives.” 

Vital  Statistics 

Marriage 

Alice  Newton  and  Danny  Meehan  were  married 
after  the  manner  of  Friends  in  a home  ceremony, 
September  23,  1978.  Alice  is  a member  of  Palo 
Alto  Meeting. 

Death 

A memorial  meeting  for  worship  was  held  on 
November  12th  ioxJohn  Moyer  of  Hayward 
Friends  Meeting. 

Births 

Rachel  Frances  Kanewske,  December  1,  1978,  to 
Kathleen  and  Bert  Kanewske,  San  Francisco  Meet- 
ing. 

Rachel  Katharine  Tyson,  December  3,  1978,  to 
Indira  G.  Clark  and  Samuel  R.  Tyson,  at  home  in 
Waterford,  Delta  Meeting. 
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Calendar 

January,  1979 

19-21  Kenneth  Boulding  Conference,  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center 

20  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  San 
Francisco  Friends  Center 

20  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  Sunny- 

side  Methodist  Church,  Portland, 
Margaret  Gibbins,  Exec.  Sec.  of  Euro- 
pean and  Near-East  Section  of  FWCC, 
speaker. 

27  PYM  Social  Order  Comm.  Meeting, 

Eriends  Center,  San  Francisco 

27-28  New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting,  Menaul 
School,  301  Menaul  Blvd.  NE, 
Albuquerque 

Eebruary,  1979 

3-5  General  Reunion  of  Eriends  in  Mexico 
City 

9-1 1 Honolulu  Eriends  Meeting  Annual 

Retreat,  Camp  Timberline 

9- 11  Symbolic  Healing  Conference,  Dr. 

Donald  Sandner,  Quaker  Center,  Ben 
Lomond 

16-19  West  Coast  Quaker  Association  on 

Religion  and  Psychology  Annual  Con- 
ference, led  by  Marian  Sanders,  Pendle 
Hill,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond. 
Registrar,  Betty  Parker,  3020  Alabama 
St.,  La  Crescenta,  CA  91214.  Late  fee 
after  Feb.  1 

23-24-  Willamette  Q.M.  M&O  Comm.  Retreat, 

25  Camp  Tillicum 

March,  1979 

3 Interim  Rep.  Comm.,  PYM,  Orange 

Grove  Meeting  House,  Pasadena 

9 Weekend  Discussion  of  the  Middle- 
East,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond, 
AESC  staff,  Ben  Seaver,  and  Ben 
Lomond  Comm. 

10  NPYM  Steering  Committee,  Erances 
Poynter’s  house,  Salem 

16-18  Parenting  Workshop:  Activating 
Quakerism  in  the  Eamily,  led  by 
Elizabeth  Israel  Jones 

April,  1979 

7-8  Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting,  Phoenix 

Meeting  House 

Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Cornet  Bay  State  Park  Group  Camp 
near  Anacortes 
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Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  Camp 
Tadmore,  near  Sweet  Home 

May,  1979 

18-20 

College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center 

19-20 

Canadian  Western  Half-Yearly  Meeting, 
Sorrento,  B.C. 

News  from  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 

Friends  who  know  Frances  McAllister,  Clerk  of 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  will  be  concerned 
to  learn  that  she  is  recovering  from  serious  injuries 
sustained  in  an  automobile  accident.  She  is  at  her 
home  in  Sedona  and  mail  can  be  sent  to  P.O.  Box 
1874,  Flagstaff,  AZ  86002. 


i 

) 

Correction  to  Book  Review 
“Caring  For  One  Another” 

(Page  69,  Dec.  ’78  issue) 

The  name  of  the  reviewer,  Myra  Keen  of  Palo 
Alto  Meeting,  was  inadvertently  omitted.  The 
editor  apologizes  for  this  oversight. 
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